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hours' conversation with the viceroy and the archdeacon on
the Irish church. Worked on Homer at night." Sometimes
he would note that a day had been as restless as the sea.
And meantime Disraeli, preyed upon by rheumatism and
asthma, was sunning himself on the terrace of Hughenden,
watching the birds and the flowers, and pondering a new
novel.

When he had learned the full result of the elections and
his defeat, his first thought had been to withdraw from
political life. Custom entitled him to request a peerage and
to find an honourable retirement in the House of Lords.
But on reflection he did not like the idea of abandoning a
defeated party and a front-line post in the Commons.
When the Queen showed herself anxious to recognize his
services, he asked that Mary Anne should be made a peeress,
he himself remaining plain Mr. Disraeli. The Queen
graciously approved this plan, and he chose for his wife the
title of Beaconsfield, from the small Buckinghamshire town.
Disraeli knew that the great Burke, had he lived longer,
would have liked to have become Lord Beaconsfield. He
himself had created a lord of that name in Vivian Grey. He
always found pleasure in transposing his novels into real
life. So Mary Anne became Viscountess Beaconsfield, and
Dizzy remained Dizzy.

Those of his friends who had anticipated flashing attacks
against the Liberal Government were mistaken. They had
supposed that his rival's accession to power would incite
their leader to surpass himself, but never had he been
calmer, more indolent, more dull. His speech on the
Irish Church Bill was light and superficial, like "the skirt of
Columbine, muslin and spangles." Once more the Con-
servative party asked in amazement whither the man of